THE METAPHYSICAL CONCEPTION OF INSANITY 


By James Hendrie Lloyd, A.M., M.D., of Philadelphia. 

By the metaphysical conception of insanity I understand 
that view which regards insanity as a manifestation of dis¬ 
ordered mental functions apart from any consideration of 
disorder of the organic brain. Another way of expressing it 
might be to say that it is the spiritual theory of insanity as 
against what may be called the materialistic theory. It is based 
upon, the conception that mind and matter are two things 
entirely distinct, and, in a sense, even antagonistic. 

This theory of the distinction of mind from matter has 
been inherited from a very remote ancestry, and is inextrica¬ 
bly interwoven in both metaphysics and theology. It proba¬ 
bly took its origin among very primitive men, and can best 
be explained by Herbert Spencer’s “ghost” theory. As soon 
as the primitive man began to have bad dreams, and to believe 
that what he dreamed was true, he became a believer in ghosts, 
and with a belief in ghosts he laid the foundation for all the 
spiritual theories of succeeding ages, and at the very founda¬ 
tion of them he placed the doctrine that mind is an entirely 
different entity from body. This belief, in a vague and mysti¬ 
cal way, must have far antedated literature. One of the very 
earliest appearances of it in primitive history anywhere was in 
that very ancient Hebrew record called the book of Samuel, 
where the witch of Endor, at the solicitation of King Saul, 
makes the ghost of Samuel rise from the ground . 1 
The Homeric poems, which are probably nearly contem¬ 
poraneous with the earliest Jewish annals, also contain refer¬ 
ences to a belief in ghosts , 2 as in the death of Rhesus, when 
stabbed as he slept by Tydides; or in the dream of Penelope 3 ; 
or in that most dramatic book in the Odyssey, where Ulysses 

1 1. Samuel xxviii. 

2 Just then a dreadful dream Minerva sent; 

A warlike form appeared before his tent, 

Whose visionary steel his bosom tore; 

So dreamed the monarch and awaked no more. 

—Iliad (Pope), Bk. io. 

’Beautifully illustrated in Flaxman’s Designs, Odyssey, Bk. iv. 
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descends into hell and holds converse with the shades. Pope, 
in commenting on a passage in that book, says it “affords 
full evidence that the ancients believed in a partition of the 
human composition into three parts: the body is buried in 
the earth; the image descends into the regions of the de¬ 
parted ; and the soul, or the divine part of man, is received 
into Heaven, or returns to the deity whence it emanated.” 

To trace the history and development of these spiritual 
conceptions would be to traverse the whole domain of philoso¬ 
phy and theology. It is enough to say that these ideas were 
most fully developed by the Greeks, that wonderful people 
who cast in imperishable fprms so many of our fundamental 
ideas, and expressed them in language which is still the cur¬ 
rent terminology of our modern thought and our modern 
science. The Hebrews themselves never advanced beyond 
the most primitive ghost theory, for in all their ancient litera¬ 
ture there is a marvellous absence of the fully developed idea 
of the immortality of the soul. But the Greeks never ceased 
to elaborate the idea of the “psyche,” and their speculations, 
often fanciful, reached their highest flight in the Phcedo of 
Plato , 4 that treatise on immortality which Cato read the night 
before he killed himself . 5 From the Greeks what had been 
a philosophical speculation passed to the Christians as a 
dogma of faith. 

The idea of the distinction between body and mind, or 
between matter and spirit, is so ingrained in all modern 
thought that it is almost impossible to dissociate it from our 
way of thinking and talking without doing violence to our 
logical processes and without seriously offending some of our 
most cherished prejudices. Modern psychology, which is the 
science that concerns us here, and which is the least well 
established on a purely scientific basis of all our medical sci¬ 
ences, has received its full share of this inheritance: and is 
so permeated with metaphysical distinctions, that one of the 
most accurate of modern psychologists, John Locke, could say 
that he could conceive of mind acting without matter as easily 
as he could conceive of matter acting without mind . 0 But he 

4 “Works of Plato,” Translated by Cary. 

5 Plutarch, “Life of Cato.” 

'“An Essay Concerning Human Understanding.” 
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evidently deceived himself with an antithetical phrase. I ven¬ 
ture to say that there are few persons who have critically 
studied mental pathology, and whose minds are trained to 
scientific methods, who will agree with Locke that the mind 
can be conceived of as acting without a material brain. It 
were as easy to conceive of light without a luminous object, 
or of an electric current without the cell or dynamo which 
gives it origin. 

That Locke’s view, however, has been the prevalent one 
among modern psychologists is a fact that is not diffcult to 
demonstrate. Most of these, who have wr ; tten under the 
metaphysical impulse, assume or imply on almost every page, 
that matter and mind are distinct substances. Thus, Sir 
William Hamilton, who will generally be accepted as one of 
the most representative as well as one of the most luminous 
writers of this school, includes his psychological writings in 
a treatise which has the general title of “Metaphysics,” there¬ 
by showing his conviction that mental phenomena are apart 
from and above the physical or physiological phenomena. 
“Mind and matter,” he says , 7 “are only two different series of 
phenomena or qualities. Mind and matter, as unknown and 
unknowable, are the two substances in which these two dif¬ 
ferent series of phenomena or qualities are supposed to inhere. 
. . . . The distinction of two substances is only inferred 

from the seeming incompatibility of the two series of phe¬ 
nomena to coincide in one.” There surely could not be a 
more unequivocal statement. 

It was the part of Bishop Berkeley to attempt to reconcile 
these seeming irreconcilables, and this he did by resolving 
everything into ideas. As we know substat.ee only by its 
qualities, so we know mind only by its qualities, but as the 
qualities of matter are only known to us as they become ideas 
in our minds, therefore there is nothing after all in the universe 
but ideas. Thus he attempted to get rid of that inconvenient 
thing which we call matter. From such eminent writers as 
these modern psychology has largely accepted its fundamental 
principles. 

'“The Metaphysics of Sir William Hamilton.” Collected by Francis 
Bowen, Cambridge, 1866. 
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If these subtle questions were merely of speculative inter¬ 
est, I should not consider them appropriate for discussion 
here. But the fact is undoubted that we have imported some 
of these refinements and distinctions into our medical sciences, 
especially such sciences as take note of the physiology of the 
brain, and more particularly the science of psychiatry. One 
cannot advance far in psychiatry, and especially in that branch 
of it which pertains to medical jurisprudence, without finding 
that he is constantly coming in contact with terms that are 
essentially metaphysical; terms which evade him like a will- 
o’-the-wisp if he attempts to apprehend them ai any true worth 
or to resolve them into anythng like a clinical entity. This is 
a weakness from which medical science has long been trying 
to free itself: we are gradually getting rid of the “humours” 
and “vital principles” which formerly paraded through our 
medical literature, but we have not yet fully learned that the 
so-called mental functions are not distinct individualities, each 
with its own array of ills. 

This infirmity plays curious tricks with some medical 
writers. Carpenter, the physiologist, makes a most fantastic 
attempt to reconcile “mind” and “matter,” as though they 
needed any reconciliation. He states 8 that “mind” is a 
“force,” and that “forces” can be conceived of as independent 
of matter—instead of the true statement (proved by all knowl¬ 
edge of physics) that any and all forces are but manifestations 
of matter. This is but a restatement on the part of Carpenter 
of the dual theory that mind and matter are two distinct sub¬ 
stances, and renders any rational theory of mental pathology 
absolutely impossible. It is but a short step from such a 
theory to the doctrine of Mrs. Eddy, that disease is only a 
mistaken judgment, and that in fact physical disease is in¬ 
conceivable as acting in the domain of pure mind. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive how it happens, if mind and matter are 
distinct substances, that a dose of morphia produces sleep, 
or alcohol intoxicates, or the poison of typhoid fever throws 
all the mental functions into the confusion of delirium. 

But it is in the medical jurisprudence of insanity particu- 

'“Principles of Human Physiology,” Philadelphia, H. C. Lea, 1868. 
"Of the Mind, and Its Operation,” p. 537. 
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larly that I wish to trace some of the evil effects that have 
come from a metaphysical conception of mind and its dis¬ 
orders. This is an eminently practical subject, and should 
not be obscured by a mere display of dialectics. The problems 
involved in the jurisprudence of insanity are problems of 
fact, not of theory. But the confusion which has too often 
reigned in this province is due, I conceive, in part at least, to 
the fact that a metaphysical conception of the subject of 
mental disorders has been held by some medical and by many 
legal writers. The situation may be stated about as follows: 
The mind, being a distinct substance, is regarded as composed 
of certain elements or functions—such as the “will,” the 
“memory,” the “imagination,” the “intelligence,” the “moral 
sense,” and the “emotions”; and these elements or functions 
are then erected into distinct entities themselves, each capable 
of being diseased separately and apart from its fellows. This 
is, in every sense, a very crude, even gross, conception. As 
the body has its several viscera, so the mind has its viscera: 
and as the liver can be diseased apart from the heart, so the 
moral sense can be diseased apart from the intelligence. This 
analogy is hardly based on exaggeration. Such an analysis 
of the mental functions is entirely academic, and there is 
no reason to suppose, but every reason not to suppose, that 
it represents any subdivision of the nerve cells in the cere¬ 
brum. That it has had great sway, however, in formulating 
the legal tests for insanity is unquestionable. 

It is difficult to ascertain when and where the first legal 
definition of insanity was given in the English law. Neither 
Littleton, Coke, Fitzherbert, nor Hale, who are among the 
earliest authorities, give anything but their own opinions, so 
far as we can judge from the text of their writings; but as 
they were all great authorities on the common law, and evi¬ 
dently well saturated with legal tradition (which passed for 
common law), they apparently gave what passed for judicial 
opinion on the subject in their day. They made but little 
attempt at an analysis of insanity. Coke got little farther than 
to quote from Littleton, and to tell us that the proper term 
in law for insanity was non compos mentis. Fitzherbert, who- 
wrote early in the sixteenth century, lays it down that “an. 
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ideal is one who knows not to tell 20 pence; or who is his 
father or mother* nor knows his own age. But if he -knows 
letters, or can read by the instruction of another, then he is 
no ideot.” This was a test of non compos mentis based simply 
on the amount of elementary knowledge a person might pos¬ 
sess. Lord Chief Justice Hale made the astonishing division 
of the subject into two parts—his toted and partied- insanity, 
and he is the earliest legal writer who attempted a metaphysi¬ 
cal analysis of the mental functions. Under partial insanity 
he includes those who have “a particular dementia in respect 
of some particular discourses, subjects or applications.” This, 
he says, “is the condition of very many, especially melancholy 
persons, who for the most part discover their defect in ex¬ 
cessive fears and griefs, and yet are not wholly destitute of 
the use of reason,” and he expressly says that “this partial 
insanity seems not to excuse them in the committing of any 
offense for its matter capital.” According to this definition, 
so long as the faculty of “reason” retains any power to act, 
the disturbance of other “faculties,” such as the emotions of 
grief and fear, does not render a man irresponsible. The dis¬ 
tinction is entirely a metaphysical one, and if taken literally 
would exclude all melancholics and all delusional lunatics from 
the category of the criminal insane. There is no paranoiac or 
no melancholic who does not retain some power of reasoning. 

It was not until somewhat later, when insanity began to 
be more in evidence in the English courts, that the incentive 
was more generally felt to attempt to analyse and define men¬ 
tal phenomena in the hope of determining precisely where 
that subtle quality lay which we call human responsibility. 
One of the early cases, often quoted, was that of Edward 
Arnold, tried in 1724, for shooting at Lord Onslow. 10 Arnold 
was evidently insane: and in the charge to the jury Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Tracy used a terminology which may in a sense be called 
classic, however much we may differ with it, because it has 
been repeated and used and followed in innumerable courts 
both in England and America for almost two hundred years. 
To exempt a man from punishment he must be “totally de- 

'Fitzherbert evidently thought that it was “a wise child who knew its 
own father.” 

“Howell’s “State Trials,” 16, 695. 
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prived of his understanding and memory, and doth not know 
what he is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute or a 
wild beast, such a man is never the object of punishment.” 
He must also not be able “to distinguish between good and 
evil.” This was the first statement, I believe, of the cele¬ 
brated test of the knowledge of right and wrong. This dictum 
of Justice Tracy implies that the “memory and understand¬ 
ing” are distinct parts of a man’s mind, and that it is possible 
for these two distinct entities to be totally destroyed or cut 
out, just as a man’s arm or leg could be taken away from him. 
Such a conception is metaphysical, and could only arise from 
a process of personifying the mental functions and speaking 
of them as though they were distinct parts, separable from 
the rest of the mind. But we know as a fact that there are 
no lunatics who are “totally deprived of understanding and 
memory.” Not even the lowest types of dementia or the 
worst forms of raving mania are in such a condition. For 
those who have the slightest acquaintance with the mental 
pathology such a condition, in a criminal lunatic, is incon¬ 
ceivable. To deprive a man totally of memory and under¬ 
standing he would have to be put into a state of profound 
unconsciousness. To suppose that the memory or the under¬ 
standing could be thus obliterated, apart from the other men¬ 
tal functions, it is necessary to soar aloft into the region of 
mere abstractions, and to contemplate the several parts of 
the mind as so many individualities. Such 'anguage is not 
the language of science. 

One of the latest products of this metaphysical theory of 
mind is that extraordinary psychosis known as “emotional” 
insanity. Mr. David Dudley Field, a very able New York 
lawyer, was as responsible for this as any other writer I 
know of. In 1873 he attempted to clarify the subject of in¬ 
sanity for the special benefit of the courts, 11 and decided that 
there were four kinds of insanity—perceptional, intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional. This division is entirely academic, 
and is founded on the ordinary academic analysis of the 
mental functions. It divides the mind off into a series of 
distinct and separate territories, and then fences in these sev- 
n “Emotional Insanity,” Albany Law Journ., May 3, 1873, p. 273. 
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eral artificial psychoses each in its own paddock. It is as 
neat and precise as can be—the only trouble with it is that 
there is nothing corresponding to it in the domain of actual 
facts. Mr. Field fails to 'tell us very plainly what emotional 
insanity is—he is only positive about one thing, and that is 
that emotional lunatics should all be hanged. So it seems a 
pity that he invented these poor cranks just to string them 
up on a gibbet. From his meagre attempts at psychological 
analysis, however, it is evident that Mr. Field confuses emo¬ 
tional disturbances with delusions—in other words, he wan¬ 
ders from the emotional paddock into the intellectual pad- 
dock. It is almost needless to say that there can be no such 
thing as a pure emotional insanity, if by that term is meant an 
insanity in which the emotions alone are affected. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive of an emotion without an act of the 
intelligence—the two modes of cerebral action are not separa¬ 
ble. The analysis is only possible by means of a metaphysical 
abstraction, which separates the emotions from all other men¬ 
tal phenomena, then endows them with a distinct personality, 
and then makes that personality the subject of disease. No 
more mischievous distinction was ever made than this; and 
it is worthy of remark that this term has been more abused 
by the lawyers and the courts than by the doctors. It is a 
favorite psychosis to be urged in behalf of a popular favorite— 
of some interesting criminal who has enlisted on his side the 
public sympathy. Such cases were those of Sickel, Walworth, 
Nutt. As has been said of another artificial psychosis, by 
a shrewd writer in the Law Encyclopedia, “it is a term in¬ 
vented by ingenious lawyers to afford to the jury a safe bridge 
upon which to pass from a disagreeable technical duty to the 
accomplishment of their desire, when the accused has killed 
some one who, according to the consensus of opinion, ought 
to have been killed.” It is surely justifiable to hammer such 
psychology with a quotation from Aristotle, and to say 
stultum est absurdas opmiones accuratius repellere. 

But such artificial psychiatry is not confined to lawyers 
and the courts. Marc, who is one of the older French authori¬ 
ties in medical jurisprudence, attempts to show that insanity 
is a disease of the will. “If the action of a lunatic,” he says„ 
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“is not imputed to him as a crime, it is because he is pre¬ 
sumed to have acted involuntarily.” This is just as unscien¬ 
tific as to erect an emotional insanity. It depends on the 
same kind of academic analysis. An “insanity of the will” 
does not exist if by this is meant the freedom of the other 
faculties from disease. An act of the will always presupposes 
an intellectual concept, and this is usually associated in the 
insane with an emotion: the whole mechanism is disturbed, 
not only one part of it. To say otherwise is to indulge in 
scholastic, not clinical, psychiatry, and the idea of Marc that 
insanity is a loss of will would only be true if lunatics were 
reduced to the state of automata, or mere machines. Every 
practical alienist knows that this is not so. Le Grand du 
Saulle, who has subjected Marc to a very searching criticism 
on this point, shows that the will alone was not involved in 
the very cases which Marc brought forth as examples. For 
instance, a woman became melancholy and taciturn, then had 
spells of excitement, turned against her husband, and ended by 
believing that she was the daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette. Yet Marc finds in this typical case of delusional 
insanity a primary affection of the will! In fact, as Du 
Saulle says, the will was not only intact but even more nearly 
sound than the other faculties. This is a striking instance of 
the evils of trying to erect metaphysical types of mental dis¬ 
ease on any one or other individual mental faculty. So far 
from being abolished or impaired, the will, or the firm inten¬ 
tion to act in response to a delusion, is one of the clearest 
characteristics of some lunatics. 

The term “monomania” is perhaps one of the best illus¬ 
trations of the facility with which mere terms can be made 
to do service as actual things in the science of psychiatry. 
Originally proposed by Esquirol, that great leader in our sci¬ 
ence, this term has been made to do duty by standing for 
many impossible things. The history of the term itself, and 
the criticisms which have been evoked by it, are so admirably 
described by Dr. Spitzka 12 in his work on insanity that I need 
not dwell in detail on them here. As the etymology of the 
word signifies, monomania is a form of insanity in which a 


““Insanity.” New York, 1883. 
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patient is supposed to be insane only on one subject. From 
this conception, which is in a sense proper enough, it was 
easy to form the idea that a man was insane in only a limited 
territory of his mind, or only in one little corner of it; and 
to hold him responsible for what happened in the open terri¬ 
tory. The conception thus fitted in very accurately with Lord 
Hale’s definition of “partial” insanity, and these two terms 
have conjointly been responsible for much confusion and not 
a little injustice in English and American courts. The at¬ 
tempt has been made many times to lay down the rule that a 
monomaniac’s crime must be traced to and connected with 
the “one idea” upon which alone he is supposed to be insane. 
It is as though a lunatic’s mind were ninety-nine parts sound 
and one one-hundredth part diseased; and the insane acts 
must all be shown to issue from this little patch of infection. 
To perform such impossible feats of psychological analysis is 
the part imposed on the expert. It were as reasonable to say 
that a patient with typhoid fever, or with Bright’s disease, 
or with tuberculosis of the lungs, was only partially ill because 
all his organs were not equally involved, or to endorse the 
diagnosis which Hamlet made of his own case, 

I am but mad north-northwest; 

When the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a hand saw. 

Moral Insanity has been the subject around which have 
waged more dialectic battles than about any other term in 
psychiatry. It is only necessary to mention the names of 
Rush and Pritchard, of Winslow, Ray and Maudsley, as the 
advocates of this psychosis, to dignify the contest. The con¬ 
ception is based upon a purely academic analysis of the moral 
functions as separate and distinct from all other mental func¬ 
tions, and upon the claim that these moral functions can be 
diseased separately and apart from the others. I suppose that 
the best refutation of this thesis is based upon a criticism of 
the cases which these eminent writers bring forward to illus¬ 
trate and support it. I have been at considerable pains to 
go over these cases, and desire merely to state here that there 
is not one of these cases which, if critically inspected, sup¬ 
ports the claim. Nothing can show more clearly how inade¬ 
quate the term is, than the array of all sorts of lunatics who 
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have been marshalled to support it. Cases of melancholia, 
of maniacal exaltation and especially of paranoia, have been 
made to do duty here, until the result is a complete confusion 
of any rational scheme of nosology. The fault lies in the 
attempt to divide the human mind into compartments, and to 
inclose in each compartment its appropriate diseases. The 
attempt being an essentially metaphysical one, will fail, and 
already has failed, for little now is heard of moral insanity; 
and I do not know of an instance for many years when this 
defence has been urged successfully in a court of law. It is, 
however, more than a mere dialectical question; it does, or 
has done, great harm by depriving some paranoiacs of a just 
defence. It should be recognized that none of these patients 
are merely affected in their moral sense, but that the intelli¬ 
gence, as an integral part of the moral sense, is always and 
necessarily involved. 

Moreover, the magnifying the moral sense as a criterion 
in insanity, acts like a boomerang on expert testimony, and 
leads directly to the test of insanity which has been imposed 
by so many courts. This is the test of the knowledge of right 
and wrong. This test is no more illogical, but in fact it is of 
the same sort, as the doctrine of moral insanity. Both are 
based upon the conception of the moral sense as a sort of 
separate organ in the human mind. If this organ is diseased, 
the patient is insane; if it is not diseased, he is legally respon¬ 
sible. Since Mr. Justice Tracy, in the case of Arnold, first 
promulgated this test, it has gone a course through every 
English and American court for nearly 200 years. It was 
sanctified by the opinion of the English judges in the cele¬ 
brated McNaghton case, and starts up to confront every expert 
witness who goes on the stand in a case of criminal lunacy. It 
almost evades analysis, for there is probably no lunatic, unless 
he is a hopeless dement or in a complete delirium, who has not 
some perception of right and wrong. It in no sense touches 
the point at issue in any case; and the reflection is a curious 
one, that, although sane men have been arguing for ages about 
what really constitutes the distinction between right and 
wrong,the knowledge of this distinction should be made the 
test for a poor lunatic. 
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In conclusion, allow me to state that insanity is a disease, 
not of abstract mental qualities, but of the organic brain cells, 
and that a disease process in a nerve cell is not likely to respect 
scholastic distinctions, for a microbe may be more potent than 
a philosopher in analyzing a mental state. As Le Grand 
du Saulle has wisely said, “In spiritualizing insanity too highly 
one arrives at false medical consequences. It is not as a 
philosopher that one should study insanity, but as a physician. 
By way of the clinic one arrives more surely than by all the 
seductive theories at scientific applications which mark pro¬ 
gress.” 



